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extended down to the bank of the Seine, Saint Martin
des Champs and Saint Gcncvicve. In these quarters
the abbot, not the king, was lord, and he had the right
not only to have the quit-rents (cens) paid to himself
for the houses built on his lands, but to judge at his
tribunals all suits of the inhabitants and all crimes
committed in the quarter. The city of Paris did not
then form a single body, and even the part which
properly belonged to the king was not organized, as
were much smaller towns (Amiens, Soissons, etc.).
Paris had neither charter nor mayor nor bell-
tower. But at Paris, as in all the other towns,
the workmen who practised the same calling, the
merchants who sold the same merchandise, were
grouped in corporations, each of which had its
regulations, its treasury and its chief. The most pow-
erful corporation in Paris was that of the water-
merchants, that is, the ship-owners who carried on
commerce by boats upon the Seine; it had its chief, the
provost of the merchants, and its administrative coun-
cil the aldermen. Gradually the provost of the mer-
chants and the aldermen came to be considered as the
representatives of the citizens (bourgeois) of Paris;
the house where they met for deliberation was called
the "hotel de ville," and their reunion became the
corporate body of the city. Even to-day the city of
Paris has on its coat-of-arms a bark in full sail, the
emblem of the ancient corps of water-merchants.

Philip Augustus was the first king of France who
labored for the betterment of his capital; not only did
he surround it by a wall, but he had some of the
streets of the city paved, and the infectious sewers